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Although many people have studied SQCia^L intelligence 
about . i1^ over the past 60 ye^rs^ no one has been abLe^s 
to provide a clear picture of itsnature.. Traditional methods have, 
overemphasized the social-togni t ive outcomes of human jEunctioning 
instead of social-behavioral outcomes. Two approaches used to study 
social intelligence can be categorized as implicit and explicit 
theories • Implicit theories include four major ideas: being a 
prosocial person (sensitive to the feelings of others), having well 
developed instrumental skills (communication and leadership), 
enjoying social act ivi ty , . and having a good self-concept. Explicit 
theories focus on two sets' of interrelated abilities: 
self-asser1:iveness , which is the ability to maintain andf promote the 
well-being of thei self- in social situations, and integrative-, which 
is the ability to maintain and promote the well-being of other people 
or the social groups of which one is a part. In order to understand 
why some people are more socially intelligent than others it is 
important to look at contributing processes. The single most 
important process is sociaX. planning ability . Other processes that 
appear to be important are an indivdual's perception of control, 
"competence, emparthy, and goal-directedness, and degree of interest in 
social kinds|of accomplishments. An empirically coherent domain of 
social abilities can be identified if one stops trying to 
conceptualize social intelligence as purely a cognitive phenomenon, 
and views it instead in terms of effective social behavior th^t 
results from Ithe interaction of a variety of psychological and 
sociocultural processes. (LLL) 
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' . THE NATURE OF SOCIAL * INTELLIGENCE : PROCESSES AND OUTCOMES ' \ ■ 

' Psychologists have been interested in soc^al-;'intelIigence for a long time, 
dating all. the way back to at lea^t ^the'^1920s, - This interest is\ooted in a powerful 

intuition that /there . are -many educationally-relevant aspects of human abilities that 

• . f • ' ■ » ■ / . 

are not accounted for by traditional conceptions of academic intelligence (Keating,' 

1978). For example, Neisser (1976), has commented that ''academically intelligent 

- / ' * . ' ' ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ 

people dp often behave stupidly. The existing' evidence dcjgs not suggest tiiat they 

are marlcedly more successful than the unintelligent*. ^Nor is it clear that the quality 

of their lives is more enviable than that of other./ people" (p. 13$). Research on / 

implicit theories of intelligence by Sternberg and his 'cc^Meagyes (Sternberg, Conway, 

Ketron, & Bernstein, 1981) also reveals^he^ pervasiveness'^ our belief in^ the" 

importance of social intelligence, Sternberg et al. (1981) found that when they 

asked either experts or laypersons- to make ratings of the chatacteristics associated , 

with intelligence, academic intelligence, or everyday iijtelligence , in every case the 

raters' conceptions of intelligence included a social competence factor that referred 

.to 'characteristics such as "admit mistake^," "displays interes-t in. the world a-t^arge," 

and "is on time for appointments." So, apparently, if you ask most.p^oplev they'll 

tell you that social intelligence must be an important aspect of human abilities, ^'^ 

^ ' And yet, although .a lot of distinguished people have t^ed to study social ^ 

intelligence and theorize ab/)ut it over the past 60 years — for example, Thomdike," 

Vernon, Guilford, Wechsler, Gough , Sternberg, Keating, and probably many others — so 

far no one has really been able to provide a clear picture of the nature of social 

intelligence. We still.aren't even sure that social intelligence exists from a 

psychometric standpoint. In fact, we don' t have' any consensus yet about even the most 

basic 'issues , such as how social intelligeilce should be defined or how it should^' be 

measured, ^out all we really know at this point is that the concept of social 

intelligence is intriguing enough t'o keep psychologists coming bacjc to it pven when 

their intuitions are 'not confirmed by their empirical research. - " 
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Well, as you might expect, too ^^"^^^^ the. concept of social intelligence 

is a useful one, and that it represents '^^^^^^^ domain of human .aj^ili ties" that 
^.s deserving of much more of bur ^nd as practitioner^/". 

However, it seems clear that we are not goinl^^^^ie any real progress in this 
area if we continue to commit the fundamental, err^^-^iof conceptualizing and studying 



social intelligence using t|ie same theories and.i|ijethods that 'have " traditionally " 
b^een used- to study academic intelligence, 'Th^.Si^;|^^proach has led 'to an overre^iance 
on papfer-and-pencil tests and 'an overemphasis- ori^'^Social -cognitive outcomes of human , 
functioning^' iris t^ad of social- bghavioral outcomes . .In other words , my viewj^s thaf: 
we can identify an empirically coherent domain of social abilities if we stop » 
trying to conceptualize social intelligence as a purely cognitive phenonfendn , and 

instead view it in terms of effective social behavior that results frbm;the inter- 

^: • _ * . , 

action of a variety of p'sychological and sociocultural processes. For too long we %v. 

^ • • " - ■. r 

have studied social intelligence as if it were simply the ability to-^eason about' 

■ , * ,* 

social issues in a sophisticated way or the ability to make insightful social^^ 
inferences. These abilities may be important in some situation^ .but in general,^ 



the literature shows that these skills have very little relationship to h 



ow 



effectively a person behaves in social situations (M, Ford, in press). The reason 



for this .is not completely clear, but it appears th 



at people typically do not need 
ronment to guide their ^o'cial 



»more than minimal information from their social env 

' y , ' • 

behavior. In fact, social psychologists have shown that most people don't know 
^what to do with rich data >when tli^y h^ve if (Nisbett & Ross^^' 1980). Thereof ore^, 
unlike academic intelligence*, where the outcomes of interest are primarily cognitive, 
and* where being'v able to deal^wit,h complex info.rmation is very important, social 
intelligence^ is ..primarily focused on behavioral* outcome^ — on effective action '^'^ 
and is apparently much less a function of complex infetencing or reasoning 



. : ^ To suinmar;Lze , then, I believe that we should ^fine and assess social 
• *^ • .• . ' — ' * 

inteiligfence^in tenns of how effectively a person behaves in* social situations, ^' 
I. used this .strategy in a- study I published this year with Marie Tisak (Ford & 
Tisak, 1983^, and^the result w5fe that^ we were able to show that spcial intelligence can 
be 'identified' as a^sepajrate domain of, huiiian abilities if a behavioral -effectiveness 
criterion is used,, ^ On, the "other hand, if one wefe .to ^'use , a strictly cognitive 

ctetinition of social intelligence , I do' not\believe that a separate domain of ■ 

• ' : ' > . , ^ ' <■ : ■ ■ 

socia^^ abilities woulci emerge. It hasn't so far,, whi^h suggests 'that although there * 

' ' ' ' - . '■ ' * ■' ' ■ f- ■' ■ ' . • ' ' ' \ ' - 

may l^e uniqu| features that; differentiate spciaj. from nonsocial cognition (Shantz, 



1983).^; the cpmmonalit'ies are probably -'more salient than the differences, Co-gnitive 
proi:ess.ing per se may be p^tetty^' much the safce. regardless of whether it is applied 



^ td^so^'al or nonsocial dontent, ; / ^ t - . - 

^ \ ' s * ■ ■ - . ., . . ' ■ . . " 

.■ ^ • r-^ : • : . w ' -'^'-^ . • ;■■ . - •■ . 

. One problem vith using a ^beh'avioral effectiveness definition of 'social intelli-.. 
gencer IS that there aire' many different ways of -being 'Socially^ effective, f&r-e^abp le , 




I'person^ight b^ so\pi^lly comp^^nt* i^» terms of cooperative ^behavior but not in 



terms'^ i^a^'ership skills. Or* a child w|o' is in consitant^'troubfe .with^'authority 
may also be very successful' iji- Ifis or her^^er relatioftships , G^he^efore, .social 
intelligence is probably a somp^^h at morev.'di^e.rse |^n3 loosely or-%ani,'^ed domai^i than / 
academic intelligence (Ford & Tisak, 1983) " 

Along these lines, s^ie^^uestion I'v<e been trying to address'in my recent { * . 
i^esearch is "whethet there 'affi some ways of being* soci&Lly ef f ecti-Ve that are ^ ' 

.more important than others either ^theoretically or empirically . Essentially, jf'm ■•! 

■ * ' ' ■ ' ■ ' , * y ■ . ' ■ ' . ■ ■ . ■■'.-■.'^ 

now attempting to ideha:i,fy and empirically validate' differ^t types of social - '^^.- .i 

" ' * " ■ ' j , 

• ^ •' ■ ' '' 

intelligence, whereas in my initial work I focused more on the ''g'* factor in social 

' ^ ' ' ' ' ' '^ ^' ■ . J " ' • ' •', 

competence. .I'm using two different -approaches to address this problem (Sternberg et ail*, 
1981) — one 'is an ''implicit" theoretical apprpacli, .where I've been relying on 
people's conceptions of social competence tp help me identify the key components of-. 
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soci'a];- intelligence,- aiid the other is^ "explicit" theoretical approach, where 
l!ve been relying on the literature on social motivation and on' a theoretis:al 
framework called "living systems theory" (D, Ford, 1983) to help me identify the 

types of social-behavioral ^Jputcbmes- that are the mQst central to a person's i 

! ■ " ■ ' 

functioning and development, ' 

♦ , , ■ . - .. 

I'll start with my research on people's implicit thedries. of social competence 

Ford & Miura, 1983) • This approach has \)een surprisingly productive, thanks in 

large, part to the efforts of my collaborator en these studies, Irene Miura, In 

our, first ^ study, we asked people to describe "the most socially competent 'person ; 

I kngw," Using a methodology developed by Horowitz ,(Horowitz , • French; & Aliderson, 1981) 

! ' ' ' ■ ' . ' ■ ' . 

we coded these descriptions into content categories, dropped the unusual' categories, 

' " ' ■ - ■ , ■ • X ■ ■. ' ■ 

and then had another sample group ^the remaining 20 descriptors in whatever way made 
sense to them. We did a cluster analysis of the grouping .results and found that ' 
people's conceptions of social competence seemed to include 4 major ide,^s, or put? 
another way, they seemed ^to refer to 4 different vays of being socially intelligent.,' 

The first*' requirement for bVing a prototypically socially intelligent person 
according to these data is to be a p^osocial person, that is, to be s^^nsi.tive 'to 'the 
feelings Qf others, to respect other people's rights and viewpoints, to be genuinely 
interested in other people, to be dependable and socially responsible, 'and so^forth, 

^ ■ ' * ' / ' 

This result sjLigge6.ts that perhaps unlike academic . intelligence , the domain of socia^ 
intelligencre ' (or ;at least this first part of the domain) may be as much a function ' 

of emotional knd motivational processes as o.f. purely cognitive yf actors , ' . 

V ■ / . / ^ ■ . 

) Th^e second requirement for being judged a prototypically social intelligent 
person is to be have well developed instrumental skills , Tl\is type^ of person 

goals,*-* **has leadership, abilities," and so forth, In^strumental skills and pro- ^ 
social skills are both very prominent aspects of the literature on social co.mpetence 



(e.g., Ainsworth & Bell, 1974 ; Anderson & Messick, 1974; Baumrind, 1975; M. Ford,^"^ 
1931;* Garbarino & Bronfenbrenner , 1976),*^and yet, the literature suggests that these 
two sets of skills ^e only modestly correlated, * This of coursie supports the 
strategy of looking foj different types of so^cial intelligence. ^ . • 

The third component of the social competence prototype is what ' we call sp^al 
ease , which includes characteristics such as "enjoys ^social activities ^nd involye- 



ment, is socially adaptable', '^''*opens up to people,'' and ''is easy to be around. 
And finally, the fourth component of the prototypically socially intelligent person 
is self-efficacy , which refers to chatacteristics . such as' 'Tiaving a good sielf-concept 
"having your own identity and values," and 'Tiaving a gopci outlook on life," Again, 
you can see how different this picture of social intelligence is from traditional * 
conceptions of academic intelligence, ^ - 

' ■ I should mention that we have conducted this same^typg of study using 6- to 10-^ 

yearT-old (Children as our target group, -and the results*"show that the" prototype of ^ 

' ■ \ ■ 

the* socially competent chi'ld in this age range looks about the same, as the proto- 
^type of the socially^ competent 'aSult accordyxg tq both child' and adult iraters* This^ 
suggests that cull;ur&lly* -'Shared meanings of social intelligence are probab«ly learned' 
'fairly e^ly,'an6 are ""likely to be applied with only minor variations to a wide 
range of people, • 

The- other -approach *I've been using to stiidy social intelligence is the 
"eXRlitit" theoretical approach based on living s^tems theory, I'm' currently^ 

" • ' . ^ ' ' ' y - ^ : ■ ' ' 

conducting two studies using this < approach , the first one in collaboration with 
Robin BUirt and" Chris ti^B'eT,gin (Ford, Burt, & Bergin, in prepa"1:ation) , and* the second 
with Nell Carey and Scatt Adams' (Ford, Carey, & Adan^ , in preparation). We've 
been trying to .validate a conceptualization of soc.l.al intelligence that includes 
4 types of what we call self-assertive competencies and 4 corresponding type? of 

- ; ^ ■ — , . 

Integrative competenci^ (M, Ford, 1981), >^ Self-assertion refers to one's ability 



to maintain and promote , the well-being of the self in social* situations , while 
integration refers to one!s ability to maintain and promote the well-being ofs 
other people or tlie social groups of which one is a part'.. From a living systems . 
theoretical perspective, these are ,the two fundamental requirements of interpersonal 
life-CKoestler^ 1967). v * . ' ^ > 

Within these- two categoriesr, different aspects of self-assertion and integra- 
t\ion can be identified. Theyfirst aspect we are.studying refers to the issue of 




defining oner's s o ci al>ird€n t i ty . The task here* is- to maintain one's in^iyide^gjbi^y , 
-while at the same, time achieving a.s'ense of belongingness — 'that is, io be part 
.of the group without losing a sense of self. These are both very important social 
goals according to our adolescent subjects. The second aspect of our self-assertion 
integration conception of social intelligence refers to |:he issue of control . The 
\task;here is to maintain a sense of ^elf- control , or self-determination ; while at 
tfie same time-**accepting legitimate .and necessary forms of social control by behaving 
iA a socially responsible manner. These two, kinds of accomplishments have been , ^ 
identified as key aspects of social competence in Baumrind's research on socializa- 
tion outcomes (Baumrind, 1975) and in numerous studies of moral development 
(Garbarino & Bronfenbrenner , 19^76). -The third set of outcomes in our conceptual 
scheme pertains tq the issue of social comparison . Here 'the task is to be compared 
favorably to* other people*, that is, to attain a* relatively high level of social 

stifltus or social superiority , while at the same time respecting the need for ' 

\ - — ■ ■■ — . .. , ■ » 

equity and fairness i«u aocial interactions. Group leaders -exemplify the combination 
of these two competences. Aid finally, our fourth aspect of social intielligence"^ 
centers on the issue of the ddLstTibution of social resources . The task here is to 
'be able to acquire social resources^ such as aspis^ance, advice, and social valida- 
tion when you need it, and also to be williigig and able, to provide these kinds of 
social resources rb other people when they need it. ^ This dimension refers quite 



literally to the give and take that characterizes success'ful social interactions. 

In sum, this theory of social intelligence focuses on two sets of interrelated' 
abilities: first, the ability to maintain and. promote the well-being o'f the self ^ 
by knowing who you are, by being in charge of your own life, and by reaching 
.desired levels of social importance and social support;, and second, the ability to 
maintain and promote the well-being, of other individuals and social groups by (be- 
coming a tontributing member of social groups, by living up to social commitmen^^ 

and responsibilities, and by treating other people in an equitable and altruistic ' 

^ . t ' . ■ 

manner, « 

' ^ Tiesting the empirical validity of this explicit theory of social intelligence 
has turhed out io be a more difficult task than I thought it would be , primarily 
because people's implicit theories of social intelligence seem to keep getting in 

, the way. To be more specific, we've had to rely fairly 'heavily on peer ^nominations 
and teacher ratings of social competence in our research since we're dealing with 
complex, higher-order bphayioral^outcomes such as self-determination and social 
responsibility. As a result, although some aspects of these data look quite 
promising, it appears, that -instead of getti^B^g^ of social competence along 

8 dimensions .from these outside obs^ervers, we're basically only getting them along 

'3 dimensions that appear to correspond rather 'closely' to the prosocial skills, 
instrumental skills, anA self-efficacy components of the social competence proto- 
type I described earlier. Fortunately,, we've also been using several^ self-rating 
measures that appear to be doing a better job of assessing each of the individual 

r 

components of our conceptui^ scheS^, but it would be nice if we could validate 

. • * ■ ^ \ ' 

these measures against some external criterion. We do have a rather unique be- 

» *• . . ^ • 

havioral measure involving an Interview, situation that'vS been helpful\Ln this » regard 

■ ' ■ • )■ ■ ' " 

in terms of assess^^g several mdices .oflk overall self-assertive and integrative'^ 
competence, but unfortunately, we haven't yet been able to figure out how to get 



a good, behavioral assessment of each of the - different type^ of self-assertion 

aixd integratioiv * ' i ' 

• ■ . ' ■ - » . 

So far, then, we 'think we 'have pretty good evidence to suppo^rt the major 
distinction in our theory of social intelligence between self-assertive* and integra- 
tive competencies, but we're not yet ready to assert the validity of the complete 
8-category. scheme. We think that this theory is a good start in trying fo under- 
stand the nature of social intelligence,^ but it will probably , need to be refined ^ 

to some extent before its validity can be established. 
( 



Up to this point I've been talking about the kirids of behavioral outcomes 

Lgei 



tijiat I think we should be focusing on if we want to define what social intelligence 
is or if^ye want to try to measure it*. However, if we want to try to understand 



why some people ^are more socially intellig^nj: than others, or if we want to try 
to teach people 'to^ behave more effectively in ^social situations , tlien we need to 
know more about the processes that contribute to social intelligence. I've been 
pursuing this question for several years now both through the literature and through / 
my own research (M. Ford, ^982; M. Ford, 1983; M. Ford, in press ; Ford* & Tisak; /• 
in preparation; Ford, Burt, & Bergin, in preparation; Ford, 'Carey, & Adams, in 
preparation) , and as a result I have developed a relatively short* li^t of psy.cho- ' 
logical processes that- I think are probably the moat important In contributing to 
socially intelligent behavior, ^at least in adolescence, which is the age group 
that has been the focus of most of my research. . * / 

My nomination for the single most important process contributing to effective 
social behavior is social planning ability « Planning skills h^e only recently 
b^en treated as a' theoretically .important topic for study; consequently, we know 
relatively little about precisely how planning influences behavior and even less ^ 
about the development of planning skills (Pea, 1982). However, my Research 
with adolescents on social planning skills such as means-ends , thinking and 
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consequential thinking, as well as much more extensive work l^y people like • ' 

Mischel and Patterson (e.g., Mischel 6f.. Patterson, 1979) and Spivack, Piatt, V 
and Shure-(e.g.j Spivack, Piatt, & Shure, 1976> indicates that social planning^ 
processes are probably crucial aspects of social in^lligence and may accbuit f or ' 
as ;much as 20% to 25% of the -variance in measures of effective social behavior. 

.. ■ ' ' , ' ^ ^ - ^ . ■ ■ ; ■ , 

Another set of processes that appear to be very important aspects of the . .r 
■ . • • • . ' , ' f<-) ' f ■ ■ 

domain of social ab_iaities are perceptions , of control .and perceptions, of competence . 

■ ' * * ^ ~' ' ~. ' ■' ' / ,■ • '\, ' 
A vide range of literatures ,/ including thos^ on perceived control, locus of control^. 

learned helplessness, self-efficacy, perceived competence, and personal agency, 

all show that individuals who pet^ceive themselves as competent ^ controlling agents 

are generally mpre effective on a wide range of- criteria (M. Ford,* 1983). ror ^ 

example, locus of control, studies show that people with an internal locus of coAtroI . 

.tend to make greater efforts to master and cope with, their environments, are less 

su?c^pj:ible to social influences , are better able to delay gratification, arid lare 

i • ' • • ■ » ,' • 

generally more active and independent (Lef court ,M9 76) . Of course ,, in '^me cases, 
it may be^unrealistic for. a -person to maintain "strong perceptions -of- pejrsorfal ' * 
control and competence, such as when they are in an environment that is unresponsive". 

■ or deprived of resources. However, tSe literature 3ugg.ests that it is very important 
t:o help people avoid .consistent patterns of negative self-evaluation. When people 
get down on. tlx&ms elves , they seem to lose their natural motivation to actively 

' ' / • * o ■ . . ■ 

pursue their social goals, ^and as a result become much less* effective in theit social, 



*■ 



.interactions an^-v^ocial relationships . . ^* . . 

Another, process that may be rather crucial '•for integrative types of social ^ ] 
intelligence is empathy . By empathy I mean the degree to which people are emotionally 
aroused'when they perceive that other people are unhappy ox -in trouble, cnr could 
be unhappy or in^trouble if they don't do something to prevent it. Empathic emotions 
appear to provide much of the motivation behind prosocial beh^ior (Estrada, 1982), 



.^although it's interesting to note that'^a strong relationship between empathy .and 
sotial ..gompetence isn't really apparent; until later childhood 'and adolescence 

^(Hoffmani, 1977). •Hoffman (197'7) has concluded that this Vs" because younger" • 
chMdr^n are lefes likely to know what to do in -situations where their empathic 

/'emotions have's bedn aroused, , ' ' ] - * / . . 

w ' ' ' ^ > . " ^ . ' • , ' ' , . ' " ■ •. 

A fourth set' of- processes that, probably contributes in significant ways- to 

socially iutelligent^behavio.r is a^cluster of • goal-setting processes I call "goal ^ 
'directednes3." This'skil'l refei:S to a person's tendency to s^t^^goals , to be aware'^ 
6f gbals^ and to- ef f ortfully persist in at£fimptin'g to reach their goals (M, Ford^ 
1982): ^Goalljiirectedness. appears ^to hkve pervasive effects on behavior,* For 
example^ in one of our currdnt studies using the .self-assertion — integration 
taxonomx^we-^ goal directedness was significantly related to each of the 

8 types of s^ocial competeiice in'that taxononjy (Ford, Burt, & Bergin,'in Dreparation) • 
. This. -is consistent with, research, in industrial psychology on goal-setting processes 
and task performance , which shows that goal setting appears to improve the efficiency 
of virtually, every ''aspect!, of human psychological : functioning (Locke ,> Shaw, Saari, & 
Lathajn, 1981), - -::s^^ , ' , • . ' 

My fifth and final ntJkLnation for this somewhat speculative list of key processes 
in sp(!ial intelligence is simply the degree to which on^e has an interest in social 
kinds .of -accomplishments,. Some people seem to generally prefer nonsocial tasks, 
and only occasionally take an interest in doing things with other 'peop-le or relating 
to other, people for. their own sake (M, Ford, 1982; Ford, Burt , Ber|in, irt-^prepara- 
tion), this seems t:\ be especially true for males. The consequence of this, lack 
of inte^rest .in -social goals for social, competence seems to be fairly clear. In four 



different studies I>^ve consistently found that pq,ople who give a higher priority 
to .social goals are moffe socially competent than those who give a higher priority * 
to nonsocial goals (M, Ford, 1982; Ford, Burt, & Bergin,- in preparation) , ^ This 
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result seems to be strongest, however, for integrative types ai^social intelligence 
such as belongingness and providing resoujrces, which suggests that.- a good synonym 
•for this process might be caring . 

I'd like to conclude by saying that I hope I've been able to give you a 
general feel for the nature of social intelligence in terms of both its prpcfesses , 
and outcomes, but I -espe'cially hope that I have persuaded you that we might be 
able to make better progress -in this area of research if we approach it from a social 
competence perspective instead of a traditional intelligence perspective. Although 
at this point we do not have the kind of theoretical and empirical foundation that 
we ne^d to help educators ilesign effective programs for enhancing social intelligence, 
I think that we can create it if we keep working on it using this approach. 
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